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The Road Ahead 


EVERAL projects of major proportion remain on the agenda of the 

Arizona State Library Association this year, and all of them deserve 
our best efforts. 

Timewise the annual convention scheduled for April 3-4-5 will be 
upon us in the near future. Your convention chairmen, Harold Batche- 
lor and Jane Hudgins, have planned to provide for the interests of 
librarians from all areas of our profession. Convention time and the 
opportunity to meet with our professional friends is anxiously awaited 
by each of us, I am sure. 

The celebration of NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK (Arizona Li- 
brary Week) follows on April 12th through the 18th. This year the 
slogan is “For a Better-Read, Better-Informed America.” Mr. Jack 
McDonald has accepted the post of State Chairman, and an active 
program is planned. 

A committee headed by Nell Manuel has been organized recently to 
work on the federal Educational Services Bill, to explore the values and 
benefits to be derived for Arizonans and Arizona libraries. 

Through the efforts of the Association in earlier years, certification 
requirements were established for school librarians. This year we have 
been informed of numerous violations of the certification requirements, 
and at this time are working with the Arizona Education Association in 
an attempt to induce school administrators to comply with the regula- 
tions regarding the appointment of school librarians. Information 
regarding violations should be referred to William Bartels. 

This has been a busy year and for me a wonderful experience trying 
to carry out the desires of the membership. 

Until convention time, 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANK A. SCHNEIDER 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President — FRANK A. SCHNEIDER, Librarian, South Mountain High 
School, Phoenix; First Vice-President — Mrs. SUE GONDEK, Teen 
Room Librarian, Tucson Public Library, Tucson; Second Vice-President 
~Crcit W. WELLBORN, Head of Circulation Department, University 
of Arizona Library, Tucson; Secretary — Mrs. DorotHy WEILER, 
Librarian, Valley View School, Phoenix; Treasurer — WILLIAM F. 
LINDGREN, Catalog Librarian, University of Arizona Library, Tucson; 
ALA Councilor —Miss JANE Hupcins, Director, Phoenix Public 
Library, Phoenix; SWLA Councilor — DONALD M. POWELL, Head of 
Reference Department, University of Arizona Library, Tucson. 
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THE EDITOR'S PERISCOPE 


CONVENTION IN MESA 


Friday through Sunday, April 3rd-5th 





ENTATIVE plans for what promises to be one of the best ASLA 

conventions ever held have been released by Jane Hudgins and 
Harold Batchelor, co-chairmen for the 1959 Convention. As all our 
readers know by now, this annual A.S.L.A. meeting will be held at 
he Maricopa Inn in Mesa. 

Registration will begin at one o'clock Friday afternoon in the lobby 
f the Inn and continue until six. At 2:30 o'clock a film on book- 
vinding, sponsored by the Library Binding Institute, will be shown. 
\ program for which final acceptance from a guest speaker is expected 
soon will follow the thirty-minute film. Dinner will be at 6:45 o'clock 
n the Maricopa Inn Dining Room. 

The dinner program will be a panel discussion of ‘The Tribula- 
tions and Triumphs of Collecting Arizoniana.”” Panel members will be 
Frances Gillmor and Mrs. Dorothy McNamee of Tucson who have 
definitely accepted A.S.L.A.’s invitation, and Mr. George Babbitt of 
Sedona and Senator Barry Goldwater are expected to participate. A 
social reception at the home of Mrs. Leslie Thompson, 4310 East St. 
Joseph Way in Phoenix, will conclude Friday’s program. 

Saturday activities start with breakfast at 8:00 o'clock in the Mari- 
opa Inn Dining Room followed by a business meeting. A panel will 
discuss “Horizons in Amazing and Expanding Arizona” at 10:00 
o'clock. Panel speakers will be Mr. Herbert A. Leggett of the First 
National Bank in Phoenix, and Mr. James Lee of the Sperry-Phoenix 
Company. Following a short coffee break, the discussion will continue 
with Mrs. Catherine Chadwick representing state and county libraries; 
Tina Bohlman, public libraries; Mrs. Bobbie Hall, special libraries; 
Mrs. Wilma Heisser, college and university libraries; and Mae Wiita, 
school libraries. 


ee will have a choice of attending the membership luncheon 
in the Maricopa Inn Dining Room at 12:30 p.m. or the Trustees and 
Friends of Libraries Luncheon in the Palo Verde dining room on the 
Arizona State University campus. Those attending the Trustees and 
Friends Luncheon will have the opportunity of hearing Mrs. Aaron 
Margulis of the New Mexico State Library Commission discuss exten- 
sion work in New Mexico. Two speakers are scheduled to discuss the 
general topic, “Professional Preparation and the Librarian in the World 
of Books,” at 2:30 Saturday afternoon in the dining room of the Inn. 
Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, director‘ of the Louisiana State University 
Library School, will talk of ““A Man’s Reach.” She will be followed by 
Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers of the UCLA English Department who will 
iddress the conference concerning “The Street Where You Live.” 
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The convention banquet will be held in the Palo Verde dining 
room at Arizona State University at 7:30 o'clock. Plans are being 
made to have one of Arizona’s outstanding newspapermen address 
the group. 

A regularly scheduled program has been planned for Sunday morn- 
ing. Breakfast will be at 9:30 o'clock in the Maricopa Inn Dining 
Room. Eleanor A. Ferguson, executive secretary of the Public Library 
Association of A.L.A., will speak on “Public Libraries, Their Develop- 
ment and Their Quality.” A business meeting will follow the program. 
Mrs. Sue Gondek will deliver the presidential address. Recognition 
of the past presidents of A.S.L.A. and the presentation of awards to 
retired Arizona librarians, to an outstanding Board of Trustees, and 
to an Arizona librarian who has contributed greatly to the advancement 
of libraries in Arizona, will conclude the conference. 


As in earlier years, a ‘‘package-deal” for registration, meals, and 
hotel accommodations has been arranged, and here are the details: 


Room (double occupancy; $6 per yoann ” age) - $12.00 





Dinner, Friday evening - - - - - 3.50 
Breakfast, Saturday morning - - 2 ee ee 1.50 
Luncheon for General Membership - 5 ee ee 2.50 
(Luncheon for Trustees, $1.40) 
Banquet, Saturday evening - - - - - - - - - 2.50 
Breakfast, Sunday morning - - - - - - - - - 1.50 
Tax and Service Charges - - - - - - - - - 2.50 
Convention Registration - - - - - - - - - - 1.00 
TOTAL - - - - - - - = = = = = = $27.00 


There is to be no tipping for room or mealtime services, since these 
are included in the ‘package.’ However, those who do not stay at 
the Inn and who buy meal tickets separately will be expected to pay 
any tax assessed and to do their own tipping. 





Nominations Sought for A.S.L.A. Awards 


S MANY of our readers know, the Association is inaugurating this 

year a group of awards, to be presented annually at convention- 
time. President Schneider has appointed a board of judges to select 
this year’s recipients, and asked the Editor to urge members to send 
in their nominations very soon, together with statements supporting 
the nominations. Two main awards are to be presented: 

For an Outstanding Library Board — In these days of burgeoning 
development of public library service in communities all over the state, 
many boards are making. notable contributions to their communities. 
It is the Association's desire to honor all such boards, but especially 
to single out one of them for particular recognition. The bronze plaque 
which will be awarded this year will remain in the board’s possession 
for one year, after which it will go on to the winner for 1960, and 
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ing so on for a period of ten years. In each instance, however, the honored 
ing | board will receive a printed certificate attesting the award. 


_ For an Individual Making an Outstanding Contribution — Pre- 
sumably this award will go to an Arizona librarian, but it could con- 

rn- ceivably be given to a trustee or friend who has made an outstanding 

ing § contribution to Arizona librarianship during the year. 

— In addition to these awards, it is planned to give recognition to 


—" all librarians who have gone into retirement during the year. This 
am. first year, those who have retired during the past five years are also 


Aon to be honored with life memberships in the Association. 
5 to 
ent J any of you would, we are sure, like to submit nominations for 


these awards. You are urged — earnestly and sincerely —to send in 
and your nominations by March 10th to: 

Mr. Frank A. Schneider, President 

Arizona State Library Association 

, 5401 South 7th Street 

Phoenix, Arizona 


a apie 


You should state briefly but adequately your reasons for nominat- 
ing the board or individual. President Schneider will pass all nomina- 








§ tions along promptly to the chairman of the special awards board, 
) whose names will be announced at the convention in Mesa. 
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By ANDREW H. HORN 


Yesterday - “Joday - “Jomorrow 
J » A BACKWARD GLANCE WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE* 


ACH TIME I set myself to the task of planning this talk, I was 
diverted by a book of the Southwest, or by an issue of Arizona High- 
§ ways, or by the file of the Arizona Librarian, or by a clivping from 
§ The Arizona Daily Star, or by some comparison with the Southeastern 
= region in which I recently worked, or by some teasing recollection of 
library history which sent me farther and farther afield on one tangent 
ifter another. I have made no discoveries. I have not even seen a new 
pattern for old goods. And yet this lazy experience I had been having 
kept telling me that to anticipate realistically and to plan sensibly for 
the future of southwestern library development we must never lose 
sight of our antecedents. We must ever be glancing backward with our 
eye to the future. Yesterday, today, tomorrow — are we in tune with 
this dimension of time as it pertains to librarianship in a changing 
world? How wasteful are those who ignore library history! 

A second theme has stirred around and kept coming to the surface, 
5 as I have thought about today’s meeting. This is library regionalism. 
The library Southwest and the library Southeast — how remarkably 
— § similar they are, and yet how strikingly in contrast. Is this because I 
__._§ know only two library regions? Would someone from the Pacific 
Northwest library area, transplanted to the Southwest, be conscious of 
a different combination of comparisons? Probably so. Is regionalism in 
§ librarianship really only a stage of library development which has as 
its true aim the elimination of regional distinction? That is, are we 
» aware of the library Southwest because we are sensitive about our 
| weaknesses and shortcomings which make us substandard by national 
} averages, or are there special qualities of strength here which contribute 
distinctively toward the richness of our national library life? 


My third and final theme comes inevitably from the other two, from 
} library history and library regionalism. This third element is a con- 
sideration of where we are headed; and I for one cannot believe that 
the strength of our library future in this region will not depend upon 
our sensitivity to our history and to our region. I do not believe we 
can face the future with only a questionnaire and statistics; we need 
a character built on tradition and a purpose conditioned by our resources 
| of land, people and books. 
i ie 

It has been the habit in centers of higher education for librarian- 
ship to characterize regions rather simply. The candidates for degrees 








| *This address was given at the Annual Convention of the Arizona 
State Library Association in Tucson on April 12, 1958. Mr. Horn is 

Librarian at Occidental College. 
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in librarianship are taught that the Southeast is an area of inadequate 
library service, beset by a substandard undiversified economy, too much 
poverty, a terrible social problem of racial integration, a foolish pride 
in a cause lost nearly a hundred years ago. The Southwest, it is taught, 
is another area of inadequate library service, much of its wealth con- 
trolled by absentees disinterested in the general social welfare, char- 
acterized by aridity which will not sustain a population of sufficient 
density to transfer the cost burden of modern library service to the 
little man. 


The Southeast is oriented from north to south, from Virginia to 
Florida, wealth in money and books at both ends but desolate in the 
vast area between. The early book collections on the Southeast (so I 
was told) were located in Washington, Baltimore, in New England or 
the Middle West. The Southwest, oriented from west to east, from 
California to Texas, wealth in money and books at both ends but 
desolate in the vast area between. The early book collections on the 
Southwest were located in Los Angeles by J. A. Munk, in San Fran- 
cisco by H. H. Bancroft, in Chicago by Edward E. Ayer, in New 
Haven by William R. Coe. 


This is what I was taught or what I remember being taught, about 
these two library regions. There is much of truth in it, I suppose, but 
it doesn’t go far enough. Particularly it ignores the work of the librar- 
ians themselves of the two regions. It fails to note two supreme library 
statesmen — James L. Gillis in California and Louis R. Wilson in 
North Carolina. These two men did their basic work at about the 
same time. Gillis was State Librarian from 1899 to 1917. Wilson was 
University Librarian from 1901 to 1931. Both were founders of library 
schools; both molded powerful state associations of professional li- 
brarians; both were responsible for agencies of statewide extension of 
library service. Because Wilson was a university librarian, in North 
Carolina library extension was placed under a separate commission and 
the university library shared the actual work. Even when, in 1956, the 
State Library Commission and State Library were merged, the Univer- 
sity Librarian became an ex-officio member of the new State Library's 
Board of Trustees. 


In a way, then, Catherine Chadwick's work here in Arizona is 
being conditioned by what was done by Jim Gillis, Harriet Eddy and 
the vibrant early county librarians of California. It is a good system, 
and it is a good thing that Miss Chadwick has herself worked in the 
California county library system. Over in New Mexico, Irene Peck has 
the model of the splendid and heroic Julia Asplund; but she operates 
in the library commission pattern which L. R. Wilson, fifty years ago, 
insisted was necessary in North Carolina because the state library was 
too much the plaything of state politicians in those days. The Gillis- 
Wilson story I have already written about in some detail, so I shall not 
dwell much upon it here. One more thing though. James Gillis, unfor- 
tunately, died in 1917. Wilson, on the other hand, worked on in Chapel 
Hill until 1932; and he returned to the South in 1942 after establish- 
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ing the Graduate Library School in Chicago. As the elder library states- 
man of the South, he has given that area a full half century of leader- 
ship and a library unity which is lacking in any other region. 

If I wanted a librarian to learn about library cooperation, I would 
not send him to MILC or to the New England Deposit Library or to 
the Hampshire Interlibrary Center. I would send him to the Southeast 
where libraries really cooperate — libraries of different kinds as well as 
libraries of different states. I have examined the publications of our 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education. There I read 
about dental education, medical education, nursing, and about closed- 
circuit television; but I have not found the word “‘libraries’” mentioned 
at all. On the other hand, the Southern Regional Education Board is 
very actively engaged in promoting improved library resources and in 
encouraging interlibrary cooperation in the South. Why the difference 
in these two organizations which have identical objectives? I think it 
is because James L. Gillis was a state librarian and that he died in 
1917, whereas Louis R. Wilson was a university librarian and is still 
very much alive and hard at work. 

Tucson was once under the Confederate flag. A Civil War battle 
was fought near here. It would be quite excusable to take a look at 
recent Southern library history. 


; have noticed in the past year or so that there has been a 
tendency in conferences of librarians to use a general theme of plan- 
ning for the future. What has interested me particularly is that in each 
of these conferences there has been at least one session or talk with 
emphasis upon library history. Jacob Bronowski, in his presidential 
address before the Library Association meeting at Harrogate last Sep- 
tember, made an appeal for the reading habit; in doing so he found a 
frame of reference denies with the origin of the human race, the 
beginnings of speech, and the invention of writing through the inven- 
tion of printing and down to the opening of the British Museum read- 
ing room. The pattern of past and future had a prominent position in 
the theme of the ALA meeting in Kansas City — bringing provocative 
articles in the December issue of the W//sen Library Bulletin and the 
Library Journal. Rose Phelps pointed out that in these fast changing 
times one’s education does not last his lifetime, and the library is sure 
to become the compensating factor. This she concluded under the title 
“Reference Services in Public Libraries: The Last Quarter Century.” 
Louis Shores brushed aside automation, nuclear bombs, guided missiles, 
and the like as passing things which will not be decisive in World 
War III. He nesicied that electronic facsimile transmission will make 
inter-library loans obsolete; and also that the age of science will give 
way to a neo-humanistic era when reference service will make use of 
telepathy, precognition and psychokinesis. Have you had your brains 
washed recently? The 22nd Annual Conference of the Graduate Library 
School in Chicago did not look this far ahead, but was modestly on 
“New Directions in Public Library Development.” It is evident from 
the published proceedings of the conference in the Library Quarterly 
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that “new directions” cannot be explained outside of the context of 
recent library history. 

The 1957 annual conference of the California Library Association 
commemorated the centennial of the birth of James L. Gillis, and 
somehow brought this into relationship. with such diverse elements as 
the Library Services Act and the prospects of library automation. When 
the library situation of the Southwest was last reviewed, at the Occi- 
dental College Southwest Conference of 1955, the dependence of 
analysis and planning upon history was implied in the title: ‘Libraries 
of the Southwest: their Growth, Strengths, and Needs.” 

I have also noticed here in Arizona a blending of historical back- 
grounds with surveys and vigorous campaigns for activating carefully 
developed future planning. Arizona’s library chronicle is displayed in 
the Arizona Librarian, highlighted by the special collections survey of 
1948, the library history issue of 1950, the 1952 plan for library 
extension and plea for interlibrary cooperation. Your library leaders 
— from Estelle Lutrell and Mulford Winsor to Rudy Gjelsness, Pa- 
tience Golter, Patricia Paylore, Donald Powell, Jane Hudgins, Harold 
Batchelor, and Fleming Bennett — have all, in varying degree, shown 
a feeling for historical perspective. Nor are these the only ones of you 
whose writings I have read, whom I have read about, or to whom I 
have talked to learn of the history, books, people, librarianship, and 
geography of the Southwest. But it is not my function to call the roll 
of you who are here and others who are recently departed from the 
dry and wrinkled land, so let me shift to the more general setting. 


Noowwithstanaing our increasing preoccupation with library history, 
or perhaps because of it, we are frustrated by the lack of a single 
comprehensive account of American librarianship. I for one think our 
profession suffers from this want of a unifying historical record which 
should be our common knowledge. There are library histories of indi- 
vidual libraries, states, and regions and there are histories of aspects 
of librarianship; but so far as I know the story, which opens with the 
introduction of books into the New World (by the English on the 
Atlantic seaboard or by the Spanish into the present Southeast and 
Southwest) and closes with the Library Services Act of 1956, is still 
untold. 

For 150 years, from the opening of the 17th century to the middle 
of the 19th century, bdoks and libraries were spreading over the land, 
albeit thinly in many parts. In 1850, when the first library survey of 
the United States was published, this country’s full territorial expan- 
sion to the Pacific had been accomplished — with the exception of this 
strip of land where we meet today, and that was added by Mr. Gads- 
den’s Purchase in the same year that the first national meeting of 
librarians was held, and an organization attempted, in New York City, 
with a delegate present from San Francisco. The second hundred years 
of our library history, from 1850 to 1950, was marked by a subtle 
change of bibliothecal emphasis from the European book-centered 
institution to the reader-centered library which is American democracy’s 
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ontribution to the library world. Organization and professionalism — 
which should not be deplored; they are essential to achieve our worthy 
»bjectives — have attained such prominence in our library thinking as 
to cause alarm in some quarters where books and people, not the 
yrganization chart, are regarded as the essence of librarianship. 


The library century from 1850 to 1950 was one of surveys. It 
ypened with Charles Coffin Jewett’s survey, an appendix to a report to 
the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, published in 1850 and to 
be found still in the U.S. Serial Set by those who can penetrate the 
tangle of cataloging rules we have since devised. The century closed 
with another survey, with the publication in 1950 of Robert D. Leigh’s 
general report of the Public Library Inquiry. Between these two were 
two other surveys; one in 1876 on the model of Jewett’s, published by 
the U.S. Bureau of Education, and in my opinion the most important 
single document on American library history; the second in 1926-1927, 
the library survey of the American Library Assocation, published by 
the Association in four volumes. The first two surveys (1850 and 
1876) are historically oriented; the second two suggest that our disci- 
pline has become less humanistic and more sociological. At any rate, 
these surveys mark milestones in our library history which may be 
used conveniently to delineate five periods: 

FIRST. The time of beginnings and expansions, from 1600 to 
1850; paralleled by the beginnings and expansion of the United States 
itself. 


SECOND. The period from 1850 to 1876, preparing the way for 
a distinctive and united American librarianship; paralleled by the at- 
tainment of our national unity through the Civil War and the linking 
of the West to the East. The acts of Congress establishing the Terri- 
tories of Oregon, New Mexico and Utah contained appropriations of 
$5,000 to each for the purchase of Territorial Libraries. To quote from 
the 1876 Survey: “In 1850 New Mexico received an appropriation of 
$5,000, and in 1854 $500 additional, for her territorial library; which 
in 1853 numbered about 2,000 volumes, comprising the standard text 
books on the various branches of common and civil law and equity, 
the reports of the United States and the State courts and the codes of 
the several States and Territories, besides a number of congressional 
documents. The library then contained the manuscript records of the 
Territory, dating back more than three hundred years. This collection 
of records is probably the oldest in the United States.” (Cites W. H. 
H. Davis, El Gringo: or, New Mexico and her People. New York: 
Harper Brothers, 1857.) In this period, in 1863, occurred the incident 
which Mr. Winsor took delight in relating: the arrival of Arizona’s 
first library, the nucleus of the present State Library. 

THIRD. The golden period of American librarianship, from 1876 
to 1926, wherein our real library contributions to the world were 
shaped. This was the time of the great library leaders. This was the 
time when the foundations, which we are now examining, were laid. 
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It was the time of the emergence of the United States as a world 
power in all aspects, and not the least of these was librarianship. It 
took us through World War I and into the roaring Twenties. 


The first half of the period, that is up to 1900, opened with a 
bang in 1876: the A.L.A. was founded, the Library Journal began 
publication, the Library Bureau, Dewey's Decimal Classification, Cut- 
ter’s Rules, the Office of Education Survey. Events which followed were 
also momentous: the first international conference of librarians; Cut- 
ter’s expansive classification; widespread adoption of the card catalog 
in place of the printed catalog; American Book Prices Current; the 
Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office; great 
libraries — Enoch Pratt, the Newberry, the Crerar, the Philadelphia 
Free Library. the New York Public — founded; library schools and 
library training classes; monumental catalogs, bibliographies, and in- 
dexes; Joseph Rowell at California in classification, cataloging and 
indexing; Adelaide Hasse beginning her documents indexing in Los 
Angeles; Poole’s Index; the introduction of reference service into 
libraries; the replacement of gas lighting by electricity; the booklift, 
typewriter, and telephone; specialized library architecture. 


» «a names of the prominent librarians almost tell the story without 
further elaboration: John Shaw Billings, R. R. Bowker, Charles A. 
Cutter, Melvil Dewey, Samuel Swett Green, Charles Coffin Jewett, A. 
R. Spofford, Justin Winsor, William Frederick Poole. It was a proud 


time for California librarians: John Vance Cheney, Frederick Beecher 
Perkins, Frederick J. Teggart, Mary Foy, Ina Coolbrith. The period 
between 1876 and 1900 also saw the establishment of the true uni- 
versity in the United States with the resultant stimulation of research 
and founding of research libraries in the universities. 


There was no halting of this lusty expansion of librarianship to 
mark the turn of the century. Things went on just as vigorously, per- 
haps more so, because the ladies began to join the gentlemen in this 
business. After 1900 we recall the careers of William Warner Bishop, 
Arthur E. Bostwick, John Cotton Dana, Henry Legler, Herbert Putnam, 
James L. Gillis, Louis Round Wilson, Charles F. Lummis, Mulford 
Winsor, Everett Perry, Carleton Joeckel, Willis Kerr, and so many 
others. But the names on the distaff side are as vivid: Helen Haines, 
Harriet G. Eddy, Laura Steffens Sugget, Susan T. Smith, Estelle Lutrell, 
Julia Brown Asplund, Adelaide Haase, Tessa Kelso, and so many, 
many more. 


When Joseph Rowell wrote about planning a new library building 
for the University of California, he was making sensible applications 
of automation to library work. I must admit, parenthetically, that he 
also tackled the new-fangled typewriting machine with less zest. He 
and others before 1900 were keenly aware that there was simply too 
much library work to be done for the manpower at hand. It has been 
suggested — no doubt by some male —that bringing women into 
library work was the automation of fifty years ago, and that there were 
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many in those days who feared the ladies on the job even more than 
some of us today fear the intrusion of Univac. (I suspect Mr. Rowell 
was one of the fearful; Jim Gillis surely was not.) At any rate, the 
women brought the golden period to a glorious climax. Without them 
it would have fizzled. 

There is no doubt that Charlie Lummis was one of the most color- 
ful librarians of the Southwest, and he reminds me in many ways of 
Larry Powell. Lummis was a good librarian. We think of him, with 
his guitar and in his corduroy suit, rooming at an ALA convention 
with Jim Gillis. How they sang! Room service was swamped! Guests 
complained of the noise! Lummis marked the Los Angeles Public 
Library books with a branding iron. On books which in his opinion 
were faulty he applied a poison label. But he wrote one of the greatest. 
library reports I have ever read, and he entitled it “Books in Harness.” 

As a colorful librarian, though, Lummis was matched by Tessa 
Kelso who was City Librarian in Los Angeles before him, in 1889- 
1895, while her friend Adelaide Hasse was Assistant Librarian. Miss 
Kelso wore her hair short —a startling thing in those days — and she 
wore a hat when she felt like it, not when convention demanded it. 
Also, by Gad, she smoked cigars! She probably would not be espe- 
cially noticed in Hollywood today; but she really shook sleepy old 
L.A. in the 90’s. When a scandalized local minister prayed publicly 
for the salvation of her soul, she promptly brought suit against him 
for defamation of character. She won the suit too. 

FOURTH. The period between 1926 and 1950 was one of adjust- 
ment to the thing we had created, tested by the Depression and a 
second World War. It was a time of repeated reorganizations of 
A.L.A. and publication of standard formulae on the one hand; and on 
the’ other hand, it was a time of honest and genuine concern about 
quality in our profession and about bringing every living soul in this 
land within the reach of library service. 

FIFTH. Since 1950, if we may call our present a period of library 
history, we have been moving in directions which reassure me. We 
have, I hope, now harnessed the leviathan bureaucracy — our own 
creation, and a thing of great power—and put it to work on our 
simple business of associating books with people wherever and who- 
ever they are. 


I. those five periods of library history, particularly in the period 
from 1876 to 1926, I think I can see the early handling of every 
library problem which we today consider urgent. If I were to advise 
today’s library leaders who must shape libraries in a changing world, 
I should urge them to look back at what those earlier leaders did, 
what they thought, what they wrote, how they acted. They had purpose, 
broad vision, a plan. They were jmaginative. They were people of 
colorful personality, individuality, kindliness, friendliness, good humor, 
faith, wisdom, and capable of imparting genuine inspiration. They 
built on the past; with all they had to do, and with so little mechanical 
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assistance, they could not afford to ignore the accomplishments of 
their predecessors and their contemporaries. They were quick to recog- 
nize new ideas of merit and try them out; and to invent daring new 
devices themselves. They seemed able to recognize when a thing was 
not working, or when something was no longer necessary or adequate. 
They were hard workers — the most prodigious information retrievers 
of all time. And every last one of them was a bookman. They knew 
books and they knew the importance of books and they appreciated 
books personally. They knew that the reaction of a reader to a book 
is a unique thing — out of which come new ideas and inspiration. 
They knew why libraries must provide access to books. 


Prosar: this concern of mine with library history is due to a strong 
reactionary streak which, I confess, is within me. I am not particularly 
ashamed of identifying myself as a librarian and I do not entirely 
agree with my librarian-colleagues who prefer to call themselves direc- 
tors, documentalists, information specialists, and information retrievers. 
Once in a brief moment of power I had the keen pleasure of having 
the lettering on my office door changed from “Director of Libraries” 
to “University Librarian.” Yet, I raust admit that this quirk of mine 
probably stems from petulance. In my lucid moments, I realize that 
I cannot turn back the clock. And I suppose that “‘director of libraries” 
was a better description of my job than “university librarian.” I was 
less involved with the business of associating books and readers than 
I was in finding ways and means to convince tobacco farmer legislators 
that it was worth a million dollars a year to have a first-rate university 
library. 

We reactionaries have our troubles. It is difficult for us to see 
the important elements in the theme of this conference, “Books and 
Libraries in a Changing World,” unless we can identify the origins 
of these elements in the respectable past, and unless we can find a 
meaningful relationship between our local aspirations and the broader 
current of American library life. 


This is all I can come up with, a meager six suggestions: 


1. In this changing world, the librarians of the Southwest will 
surely have to plan for a greater degree of automation, efficiency, and 
such. This I admit with some unhappiness and with nostalgic thoughts 
on a less complicated way of life. There were those who faced this 
problem, though, and came out with the right answer. The purpose 
of automation is not to enslave us, but to free us so that we shall 
have the time to do our real job. Dewey and Rowell saw this. They 
may have been automationists, but they never became automatons. 


2. In this changing world, the librarians of the Southwest, like 
the librarians of the Southeast or the Pacific Northwest or any under- 
developed library region, will be working valiantly and successfully to 
remove the stigma of library poverty. I am certain that the changing 
world will soon relieve the Southeast and the Southwest of their 
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library poverty. Will regionalism then be an extinct concept? Or will 
we find in our regional history and literature and natural geography 
a more positive distinction as library regions? This I think is already 
happening. We have publishers. booksellers and bibiographers to thank. 
George W. Chambers with his publishing house of Arizona Silhou- 
ettes stands high, with about three university presses, among South- 
western publishers who are keeping classics in print and bringing new 
titles, at prices within reach, to the libraries and new population of 
the Southwest. Bibiographers, from Henry R. Wagner to the ‘Powell 
Boys — Larry and Donald,” have pointed the way to regional under- 
standing by means of the written record. 


3. In this changing world, the librarians of the Southwest are 
going to have to adjust to the emergence of documentation as either 
an aspect of librarianship or an allied profession with which peaceful 
coexistence is quite possible. Perhaps some happy solution in terminol- 
ogy will accomplish this. For some centuries now, archivists and 
librarians seem to have lived together. A twentieth century librarian 
is quite a different animal from his mediaeval ancestor. The documental- 
ist who is, after all, the modern offspring of the venerable archivist, 
may turn out not to be a juvenile delinquent at all. Industry seems 
already to have come to the dry and wrinkled land. This requires 
documentalists, information retrievers, and special librarians. Best we 
prepare for their important function. If you become over-watered, as 
southern California has, you will surely have an abundance of chea 
power. You may be then unable to resist heavy industry. With that 
there will be even more need for technical and engineering libraries 
to which the special report or near-print document are primary. May 
I suggest what TVA has done to special librarianship in the old South? 


4. In this changing world, the librarians of the Southwest are 
most certainly going to have readers on their hands, and in such 
numbers as will seem staggering to those of you who survive the 
transition and will have a recollection of how things were back in 
1958. The Southwest seems to us today a country of non-readers. 
Gilbert Highet, in his People, Places and Books, was not the first to 
lament that there are not enough good books about the West. It was 
his theory that if you lived in the West, you lived simply and fully; 
you feel it is too good, too rich, to describe. I think the bibliographers 
of the Southwest have proved that Gilbert Highet was wrong. There 
are good books about the Southwest. Books of fact and fiction. Many 
of them. But I do think it may be true that the joy of natural western 
living has kept some westerners from being readers. Does a land have 
to be overpopulated and : oe before it will be read about? The 
lesson of Los Angeles and southern California is before you. And 
“they” are pouring into Arizona too — like locusts on the land. I 
have re-read the two issues of Arizona Highways, on Phoenix and 
Tucson. These lovely cities remind me of the Los Angeles I knew as 
a boy, before the Colorado was dammed and the dam water came to 
us. The books of the Southwest in our libraries will help the new- 
comers take root and appreciate the Southwest heritage; but there will 
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have to be other books (the do-it-yourself ones) numbered in thou- 
sands upon thousands, to meet the varied needs of the newcomers. 
We antiquarians must watch out, lest we oversell ourselves! I think 
that a legion of readers is inevitable; but I am convinced that our 
libraries, even the largest of them, have too few books. 


5. In this changing world, the librarians of the Southwest will 
be turning their attention to the education of tomorrow's librarians. 
Patricia Paylore, in her presidential address before the Southwestern 
Library Association in 1956, proved that the Southwest is thinking 
about library education. A friend of mine, who teaches in an eastern 
library school, nearly had apoplexy when he read ‘The Heart of the 
Matter” in the Wilson Library Bulletin. The origins of some of the 
early western library schools, resulting from the immediate and par- 
ticular needs of a state or region, are suggested to me. When Jim 
Gillis could not get President Wheeler to established a library school 
at the University of California to meet the critical need for trained 
librarians in the new country libraries, what did he do? He started 
one himself at the State Library in Sacramento which later transferred 
to the University. Down in Los Angeles, Tessa Kelso initiated the 
Los Angeles Public Library's library training classes. Charlie Lummis 
continued and encouraged this teaching which led to ALA accredita- 
tion in 1926. In 1936 the school was transferred to the University of 
Southern California. Out there on the western water fringe of the 
Southwest, Larry Powell has taken on another campaign, this one for 
the establishment of a library school at UCLA oriented to serve the 
needs of the emerging new Southwest. The parallel between South- 
westerner Lummis and Southwesterner Powell has run a long course. 
It seems almost predestined for Powell to have a library school. I hope 
the parallel converges at this happy point, because I cannot quite see 
Larry Powell founding a museum too. But who knows? 


6. Finally, in this changing world, the librarians of the South- 
west will see in practice the kind of interlibrary cooperation which 
now we find only described on paper. Donald Powell’s convincing plea 
for library cooperation, ““Hagamoslo Juntos!” (Arizona Librarian for 
April, 1952) should have stirred us to more action than it has. It 
certainly makes sense for libraries, in a time of thin book resources 
and inadequate support, to pool their resources. Alas! It does not 
happen this way. Libraries will talk about cooperation when they are 
poor. They begin to cooperate when they begin to grow rich. I think 
we are getting rich enough around here to take Donald Powell's advice 
and do the library job of the whole region together! 


A. there you have it. A fy for the past. A love for the region. 
A hope for the future. Yesterday. Today. Tomorrow. 
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ONE MAN'S 
ARIZONA READING, 1958 


NE WOULD suppose there would come an end to the writing 

of books about Arizona; for what has not been told? Yet Arizona 
books continue to appear, some new, some old, many good, a few 
disappointing. Once in a while one of these takes an honored place 
on the shelf of Southwestern treasures, to be re-read or dipped into 
again and again with renewed pleasure. 

It was a happy day for Southwestern readers when Joseph Wood 
Krutch transferred his affections to the desert. He has given us three 
distinguished books, first The Desert Year, then The Voice of the 
Desert, and now Grand Canyon, Today and All Its Yesterdays (N. Y.: 
William Sloan, $5). To Mr. Krutch the Canyon is one of the few 
remaining places for a solitude so increasingly hard to find, surrounded 
as we are by noise and distractions, radios and television, billboards 
and public address systems, rushing cars and planes flying overhead. 
It is a magnificent natural spectacle which thousands visit annually 
and yet in which one can detect no sign from which he would be able 
to deduce that any man besides himself had ever been there or that 
such a man had ever existed at all. The chapters in which Mr. Krutch 
describes the descent on muleback from the rim to the river tell how 
the canyon came to be with a clarity which no other book on the 
canyon that I know can approach. 

I read Grand Canyon this past fall just a few weeks before a 
quick trip to the south rim with its usual hurried excursions to the 
chief viewpoints. Now I must return again, this time for more than 
one or two days, and with Mr. Krutch as a guide, first sit on a 
promontory and watch day pass over the canyon beneath, and then, 
again with my guide, go down through geologic time to the dark, 
twisted Archaean rocks of the inner gorge through which the boiling 
river goes on carving the canyon as it has for millions of years on its 
rush to the gulf. It will be a satisfying journey. 

There is much more to the book. There are thoughtful observa- 
tions of the plant and animal life of this unique region. There is an 
eloquent plea to preserve such few remaining natural wonders undis- 
turbed. There is due respect paid to John Wesley Powell, but other- 
wise Mr. Krutch is not particularly concerned with man and the 
canyon or with man and the river. It is not part of his plan to settle 
Colorado River controversies. 

This task has been brilliantly accomplished by Richard E. Lingen- 
felter in First Through the Grand Canyon (Los Angeles: Dawson, 
$7.50), in which he examines the remaining first-hand evidence and 
concludes that James White, who crawled from a raft at Callville one 
September day in 1867, starved, almost naked, blistered by the sun 
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and unable to walk, was indeed the first man to have navigated the 
river and survived. 


Wii told his rescuers that he had been prospecting in the San 
Juan and Four Corners area with two companions. Somewhere near 
the Colorado they were ambushed in a side canyon by Indians. One of 
the group was killed. White and the other man made their way to the 
river carrying a minimum of food. There they built a raft and escaped 
downstream. Three days later White's companion was washed off the 
raft and drowned. Then for eleven more days, lashed to the raft, 
White plunged down cataract after cataract through a gloomy canyon 
which he estimated to be a mile deep. He was knocked against rocks 
and pounded by water and was finally reduced to eating the leather 
scabbard of his knife before he reached quiet water at Grand Wash 
and then Callville. 


Powell denounced White's tale as incredible, and ever since writers 
have chosen up sides, for or agin. Even Robert Brewster Stanton who 
championed White in Colorado Controversies (1932) decided that he 
entered the river somewhere below the main canyon and had not 
passed through the Grand Canyon at all. Now Lingenfelter, who has 
studied the river and all the contemporary accounts, proves conclusively, 
to my mind at least, that White began his journey at the mouth of 
Navajo Creek, just south of the Arizona line, and that he was, as he 
claimed, the first man through the Grand Canyon. 


This is a handsome small volume. It is a pity that it has been 


printed in an edition of only 300 copies, for it should become a 
classic of the river. 


Fighting Apaches in the 1880's was not all headlong chase across 
the landscape, smoke signals against the Arizona sky, and staccato 
gunplay. It was very often a matter of tedious, dusty, fruitless riding 
in wind, hot sun or rain in search of trails, following reports of Indian 
movements too old to be useful. It may have kept the renegades on 
the move, but it was tiresome. This is the phase of Apache warfare 
admirably described in the journal of Lieutenant John Bigelow, now 
published in a volume mistitled On the Bloody Trail of Geronimo 
(Los Angeles: Westernlore Press, $7.50), for there is little blood, 
and Geronimo figures in it not at all. 

Bigelow may have kept his journal with the intention of publica- 
tion as his able editor Arthur Woodward suggests, for it was serial- 
ized in the magazine Outing in 1886 and 1887. It was illustrated with 
drawings by Frederic Remington and others, and these have been 
reproduced in the book. Bigelow was a keen observer; he set down 
the details of day by day life in the field in clear prose with a mild 
humor and some feeling for the compelling southern Arizona land 
through which he rode. There are memorable vignettes of Nogales, 
the Mowry mines, Washington Camp, a border baile. This is another 
fine Arizona item in the Westernlore Press “Great West and Indian 
Series.” Another limited edition of 750 copies. 

A more active pursuit of renegade Apaches in 1883 was recorded 
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by John Gregory Bourke in An Apache Campaign in the Sierra Madre 
(N. Y.: Scribner, $2.75) which also originally appeared in Outing, 
in 1885, was published in book form in 1886, and is now re-issued 
by its original publisher in 1958. I spent an absorbing evening in the 
Sierras with Bourke, one of the Southwest's most literate soldiers, and 
I suggest that all lovers of good Southwest reading who have not done 
so, settle down with this little volume tonight. 

Pete Kitchen, whom the Apaches were never able to drive off his 
Potrero Ranch on the upper Santa Cruz, figures in a couple of the 
stories in Gil Procter’s second book, People of the Moonlight (Pasa- 
dena: Publication Press for the Pete Kitchen Museum, $3.50). Did 
Kitchen and his wife Dofia Rosa save the life of the youngest son of 
Cochise? Procter believes that he did and that the signal horn now 
in the Pete Kitchen Museum outside of Nogales is the one which 
Cochise presented to Pete as protection against attack by the Chiri- 
cahuas. Since these are frankly stories one can forgive the fictionalized, 
occasionally incongruous dialog, and take them at their face value, 
tales told in the moonlight around a desert campfire. The edition is 
limited to 1000 numbered copies. 


| looked forward with some eagerness to reading Jo Ann Schmitt's 
book with the enticing title Fighting Editors, the Story of Editors Who 
Faced Six-Shooters with Pens and Won (San Antonio, Naylor, $3.95). 
I'm sorry to say the book is a disappointment. Arizona's frontier edi- 
tors were a sharply outspoken lot who vigorously voiced their opinions 
and prejudices. When they took opposite sides on an issue there was 
sure to be a hot battle of high words with no names and no intem- 
perate language barred. When Homer McNeil of the Gazette ill- 
advisedly bought one of James Addison Reavis’ Peralta Grant quit- 
claim deeds, editor Morford of the Herald promptly dubbed his rival’s 
paper “The Reavis organ.” ‘This community is not as blind as a bat 
nor as dumb as an ox,” Morford proclaimed, “that it can neither see 
nor hear, and it is no wonder that so much indignation is now enter- 
tained at the conduct of the land grabber’s organ.’ And learning that 
the Star in Tucson had come to McNeil’s defense, he wrote, ‘The old 
saw, ‘Birds of a feather flock together,’ has received fresh illustration. 
. . . The Tucson contemporary was never known to break its record 
when the question was ‘principle or coin’.” 

There is little of this in Fighting Editors, although the chapter on 
the anti-lynch campaign in Phoenix is an exception. What we do find 
are lengthy retellings (for the 50th? the 100th? time) of the Earp- 
cowboys feud and the battle at the O K Corral, and that tired old 
story of the telegram sent the Pope on the completion of the railroad 
into Tucson, and more, but nothing new, on Apaches. There is some 
fairly good material on some of the early editors themselves, but 
Douglas Martin and Joseph Miller have done all this sort of thing 
better. The choice of present tensé — with occasional lapses into past 
tense —to describe these past events can only be classed as a dis- 
astrous mistake. 

It is so long, almost a year, ago that I read Patricia Jahns’ The 
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Frontier World of Doc Holliday (N. Y.: Hastings, $5) that my 
impressions of it have grown hazy, and as I prepared this summary 
of a twelve-months’ reading I was in no mood to skim through it 
again (tho I confess to a small weakness for good Tombstone stuff). 
So I fudged, as I have seen students do, and consulted The Book 
Review Digest where I found its two reviews pretty well agreed that 
this was fairly good western non-fiction about a man whose story is 
worth telling, the alleged killer, the tubercular faro dealer of Tomb- 
stone. The book appears to be quite well documented and it reads 
easily. There were, however, some assertions for which I wanted back- 
ing and could find none. Was it true, for instance, that in 1881 Doc 
was arrested more times than one can count, and mostly for murder? 
But enough; the reviews seem to agree with my memory and I'll let 
it go at that. 


S coves can be disappointing -— there's a whole literary graveyard 
of them — so I was happy to find Alberta Hannum’s Paint the Wind 
(N. Y.: Viking, $4.50) just as much fun as her Spin a Silver Dollar 
(1945). In the new volume she takes up the story of Jimmy Toddy, 
or Beatien Yazz, the gifted young Navajo artist, from the point at 
which she stopped at the outbreak of the Second World War. 

After the Lippincotts left Wide Ruins, Jimmy enlisted in the 
Marines by lying about his age. He was in San Diego and then in 
the Pacific. When the war ended he and the Lippincotts returned to 
the Wide Ruins trading post. The main part of the book deals with 
Jimmy’s readjustment to life on the reservation. He wanted to buy a 
blue Buick, but he was dissuaded and he built a house. He married a 
comely and conservative Navajo girl, but he couldn’t make a go of 
hogan life. Best of all he started to paint again. In the conflicting 
process of growing up between two civilizations he continued to pro- 
duce with sure instinct the sharp impressions of the animals, the 
plants and the people of his windswept and sun-warmed high mesas 
of northern Arizona. 

Paint the Wind is filled with incidents amusing and touching — 
Jimmy’s ceremonial cleansing after his return from war, Mrs. Beavers 
beautiful blue rug achieved by tossing an old flashlight battery into 
her vegetable dyes, the pursuit of the mad murderer Ned Striker. Mrs. 
Hannum tells the story with sympathy and understanding and the 
evident love of the country that characterized her earlier work. 

Something, I suppose, must be said about the new History of 
Arizona by Edward H. Peplow Jr. (N. Y.: Lewis Historical Publish- 
ing Co. 3 vols. $60 — aye, there's the rub!). This is not easy, for the 
work can scarcely come under the heading of favorite Arizona read- 
ing. In fact these remarks are based on only partial reading in the 
two historical volumes and I doubt I shall do much more, altho I 
shall probably refer to it again and again. 

This is basically a reference history. Mr. Peplow has done a 
gigantic job of synthesis. It is based on voracious reading of primary 
and secondary sources plus a good deal of first-hand information 
gathered from mine companies, industries, ranchers, and others. If 
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some of the results in these 1,200 pages seem a little undigested, it is 
no wonder. The chief value of the work is the enormous number of 
facts it puts between covers. Of course there are errors, particularly in 
the historical chapters. But the chapters on mines, cattle, transporta- 
tion and recent state development will be frequently consulted. One 
hapter on Arizona since statehood is one of the few such treatments 
wailable and one of the best. 

There is a good deal of padding in this book. The first 75 pages 
ire a listing of mountains, valleys, mesas and deserts, flowers, trees 
ind shrubs, birds, insects and beasts (compare this with the early 
hapters of Sky Determines, the beautiful distillation of the essence 
f desert). There is a too long account of the voyages of Columbus 
ind the discovery of Mexico, surely only remotely related to Arizona. 
And of course there is Coronado who did contribute to the opening 
‘f the Southwest but who could be more lightly passed over. 

The third volume of the book is biographical, what is known as 
. “mug book.’” The reference value of this volume — vanity publica- 
tion though it is — will increase with the years, providing information 
on persons who otherwise could not be located. Changing concepts of 
historical writing have fortunately had their effect on these biogra- 
phies. The eulogistic, rhetorical style that once marked them has been 
replaced by more solid information. Unfortunately the price at which 
the work has been published puts it out of reach of the small libraries, 
schools, and students of Arizona who would most benefit from it. 


A.. now at last it is my pleasant opportunity to recommend to 
you A Southwestern Century (Van Nuys: J. E. Reynolds, $7.50), a 
very personal, and very wise selection of the hundred best books of 
non-fiction on the Southwest by that indefatigable selector, Lawrence 
Clark Powell. This is a delightful book to read (don’t tell me that as 
librarians you don’t read bibliographies) and look at, for it has been 
beautifully bound and has been illustrated by Tom Lea. It is truly to 
be regretted that it was issued in an edition of only 500 copies and 
is already out of print, for this will deprive many of the pleasure of 
ownership. However, most of you will recall that A Southwestern 
Century originally appeared in the March 1958 issue of Arizona High- 
ways. 
ADDITIONAL TITLES WORTH LOOKING INTO: 


Kerby, Robert L. The Confederate Invasion of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, 1861-1862. Los Angeles: Westernlore, $7.50. 

Humphrey, Robert R. The Desert Grassland, a History of Vegetational 
Change and an Analysis of Causes. (Arizona Agric. Exper. Station 
Bul. no. 299) Tucson: The Station. Free. 

Schroeder, Albert H. and H. F. Hastings. Montezuma Castle National 
Monument, Arizona. (Nat'l Park Service Historical Handbook, 
no. 27) Washington: G. P. O. $.25. 

Balthasar, Juan Antonio. Juan Antonio Balthasar, Padre Visitador to 
the Sonora Frontier, 1744-45. Tucson: Ariz. Pioneers’ Historical 

’ Society, $10. 
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By ELIZABETH L. SMITH 


Arizona Books of 1958 
For Young People 


HE YEAR brought forth a small selection of material pertaining 

to the desert country. There were three notable titles of non-fiction 
for the older group, all well-worth reading for their background of 
history and description of Indian life. 


Geronimo, Wolf of the Warpath, by Ralph Moody (Random, 
$1.95) gives a factual and unglamorous portrait of the Apache leader 
who terrorized the Southwest. It is one of the Landmark Series, well- 
illustrated, and in the grade 5-8 reading level. 


Wes Powell, Conqueror of the Grand Canyon, by Leonard Wib- 
berley (Ariel, $3.00) is a carefully written biography of the natural 
scientist and explorer of the Colorado River. Illustrated with maps, 
and bibliography and chronology appended. 


Paint the Wild Wind by Alberta Hannum (Viking, $4.50) con- 
tinues the story of Beatien Yazz (Spin a Silver Dollar, 1945) at Wide 
Ruins trading post after service in the U.S. Marines, and his adjust- 
ment to the tribal ways of his people. The book is illustrated with 
paintings by the young artist. 

Swiftwagon by Gordon D. Shirreffs (Westminster, $2.95) is an 
adventurous tale of a young man in Arizona Territory of the 1870's 
learning the stagecoach business. Rivalry with another outfit and 
attacks by Apache Indians make an exciting adventure story for the 
teen-age boy. 

Swirling Sands by Virginia Kester Smiley (Dodd, $2.75) trans- 
plants a girl of high school age from her friends in the East to a 
Navaho trading post in Arizona. After a period of loneliness, she 
finds new horizons as well as adventure and romance. Age 14 up. 


Lee Natoni: Young Navajo by Helen Acker (Abelard, $2.75) 
centers around a Navajo Trailer School. The story is mainly concerned 
with a Navajo family and their way of life, contrasting the old and 
the new. Grades 8-12. 

Magic Fingers by Lucille Mulcahy (Nelson, $2.75) though laid in 
Isleta, New Mexico, portrays an appealing picture of modern Pueblo 
Indian life as well as being a satisfying mystery for young people. 
Grades 4-6. 

Walt Disney's Living Desert, adapted from the original title by 
Jane Werner Watson (L. W. Singer, $.64, paper). Designed for 
school use, the 32 pages of color photographs and short text bring 
it within the level of the young reader. A True-Life Adventure Series 
title. 
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By JOHN ALEXANDER CARROLL 


ARIZONA and the WEST 


PREVIEW OF A NEW ARIZONA JOURNAL 


HANGED UNSPEAKABLY nd _ utterly,” Emerson Hough 

wrote with regret in Century Magazine in 1902, “the Old West 
lies in ruins.” Tragically true this was for men of perception like 
Hough and Charles M. Russell, authors and artists, whose inclinations 
caused them to look back upon a fading panorama even while a new 
era overtook them. Hough’s own notable works, to be sure, seemed 
to lose authenticity as the years sped on; his Story of the Cowboy, 
published in 1897, describes the range with sharper realism than his 
more sophisticated North of 36, a book which appeared in 1922. Yet, 
if the flavor of the Great West already was flagging two generations 
ago, what is that taste of the West which contemporary Americans 
know? Are the popular portrayals of 1959 fundamentally honest, 
accurate in detail, and really representative of the West that is gone? 
Or are they only synthetic products of an age of synthetic supremacy ? 
_ Some will conclude, and correctly, that the question is “loaded.” 
Others may feel that it is hardly significant. For many Americans, of 
course, it does not matter in the least that Ned Buntline and Zane 
Grey preferred royalties to realism in their delineations of the West — 
or that the “penny dreadful’ and the heroic novel sold the West to 
Hollywood — or that it is now owned by Madison Avenue. For many, 
certainly, there need be no truth today under the Western sky; there 
need be only those pleasurable substitutes, the vacation tour and the 
Western tale in modernized “adult” trapping. The West need be only 
a canvas of spectacular geography, plains and deserts and mountains, 
upon which the motorist may feast his eyes or the camera fix its insa- 
tiable lens. To most of us in 1959, recreation and entertainment give 
value to the West, and represent its sole significance. For only a few 
does it have any other. 

To these few — to that little corps of academic scholars who teach 
Western history, to librarians and archivists, to collectors and avid 
readers of Western Americana, to the native sons and daughters of 
the West who have been amused or annoyed by the mountains of 
misrepresentation that have disfigured a familiar landscape, and to 
serious thinkers who cannot be satisfied with anything less than truth 

—a new quarterly journal of history, ARIZONA and the WEST, is 
hopefully addressed. Its sponsor, the University of Arizona, has recog- 
nized the need for such a publication. Its editor, a teacher of history, 
confesses his zeal for the enterprise. 

Neither the sponsoring institution nor the editor would deny that 
the West is important, in this day and time, for its obvious and 
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altogether worthy contributions to the recreation and entertainment of 
the American public. For these reasons, of course, the West is increas- 
ingly important — but, we submit, it should not be important for 
these reasons alone. More generally among Americans, we think, the 
West should be recognized for the large and meaningful story of its 
past. It should be more widely acknowledged for the singular part 
that continental expansion has played in the development of this 
nation, and as well for the distinctive marks that the frontier has 
etched into the character of the American people. The Old West is 
gone, but its residue and its history must be important for other and 
larger considerations than those of pleasure and profit. 


There are those in an enlightened audience who will quarrel, and 
often vehemently, with the brilliant generalizations of Frederick Jackson 
Turner that “. . . The true point of view in the history of this nation 
is not the Atlantic coast, it is the Great West. . . . What the Mediter- 
ranean Sea was to the Greeks, breaking the bond of custom, offering 
new experiences, calling out new institutions and activities, that and 
more the ever retreating frontier has been to the United States... .” 
Yet, because he was the first and the greater investigator of the signi- 
ficance of continental expansion in American life, the opening number 
of ARIZONA and the WEST will be dedicated to the memory of 
Professor Turner. Successive issues will carry similar dedications to 
other scholars and interpreters, now deceased, who brought their talents 
for research and powers of contemplation directly and fruitfully to 
bear upon the history of Trans-Mississippi America. It is hoped that 
the readers of ARIZONA and the WEST will enjoy these introduc- 
tions, or renewals of acquaintance as the case may be, and that the 
work of these masters of Western history will not be forgotten in 
our swift age of shortening memories. 


As its title is meant to imply, ARIZONA and the WEST will attempt 
to combine the history of a typical Western state with the history of 
a great region. As early as 1902 Emerson Hough gave counsel to those 
who might wish to reconstruct the historical “ruins’’ of the West. ‘'To 
pick about among those ruins,” he wrote, ‘may, indeed, be to find 
here and there a bit of local color; but were it not better to reflect 
that this color may be only the broken bits of a cathedral pane? Restore 
that cathedral .. . if it be within the skill of art or literature to do so.”’ 
Because the Mexican borderlands have been historically a part of the 
American West since the day of Coronado, they will be included in 
the geographical scope of this journal. Its chronological span will 
anticipate Coronado; it will reach back to the earliest times of the 
native races, at least occasionally, and will proceed occasionally into 
the contemporary frontiers of the twentieth century. While its disci- 
pline will always be historical, it will not exclude contributions in the 
fields of anthropology, political science, folklore, and art. No signi- 
ficant incident will be too small for its attention, and no sweeping 
interpretation too large. Its objectives are scholarship, readability, and 
permanent value. 
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To advise the editor on matters and materials which relate specif- 
ically to Arizona, a number of distinguished residents of the State 
have offered their services. A group of outstanding historians of the 
American West and the borderlands will advise similarly for the his- 
tory of the region. Local history is vital to the preservation of the 
heritage of a state and its people, and this heritage is illustrative of 
the history of the region. Regional history, for its part, is indispensable 
to an understanding of the emergence of the nation. For these reasons, 
ARIZONA and the WEST will treat problems and review books of 
both local and regional history in the pages of each ‘number. The 
combination is admittedly experimental. The experiment, we submit, 
is unquestionably important. 


Epiror’s Note: The author of the foregoing article is an associate 
professor of history at the University of Arizona, and serves as editor 
»f the new journal he has described above. Librarians and other read- 
ers who wish to subscribe may do so by sending a check for $5.00 to 
ARIZONA and the WEST, Library 318, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona. 





LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames’ 
experienced library equipment en- 
gineers will be glad to assist you. 
Write for our helpful illustrated 
catalog. 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
1001 Dempsey Rd., Milpitas, Calif. 
Represented in Arizona by 


PBSW SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 
530 W. Washington St., Phoenix 
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Addendum to the 


Directory of Arizona Librarians 


Auderson, Mrs. Alice M., 3502 N. Longview, Phoenix. Clerk, Pub. Lib. 

Barber, Mrs. Ruth C., 132 E. Broadway Lane, Tempe. Librarian, David 
Crocket School. 

Burkett, Gladys, 401 E. 10th St., Casa Grande. Librarian, High School. 

Butler, Helen W., Springerville. Librarian, Elem. School. 

Cole, Edna R., P. O. Box 184, Clifton. Librarian, Elem. School. 

Crawford, Virginia, 121 N. 8th Ave., Yuma. Librarian, Elem. School. 

Crowell, Margaret, Ray. Librarian, Elem. School. 

Cummings, Mrs. Emily, 88 Summit, Flagstaff. Library asst., Pub. Lib. 

DeWitt, Mrs. Nellie, 603 Tenner Ave., Warren. Librarian, Office of 
Supt., Cochise County Schools, Bisbee. 

Disney, Phyllis, Parker. Librarian, Elem. School. 

Deputy, Mrs. Mica, Whiteriver. Librarian, Pub. Lib. 

Finnegan, Mrs. Bess, 656 S. 2nd St., Globe. Librarian, High School. 

Hake, Hazel, Snowflake. Librarian, Union High School. 

Henley, Glenice, P. O. Box 208, Benson. Librarian, Elem. School. 

Junken, Miss Bonnie, 3030 W. Lincoln, Phoenix. Librarian, Murphy 
No. 3 & Sullivan Schools. 

Koehmstedt, Carol, 3040 N. 6th Ave., Phoenix. Peoria Elem. School. 

Lee, Maggie M., 1010 N. 19th St., Phoenix. Librarian and Instructor, 
St. Joseph’s School of Nursing. 

Long, Robert F., 102 E. 10th St., Eloy. Librarian, Elem. School. 

Meier, Esther, Kingman. Librarian, Mohave County Union High Sch. 

Robinson, Dorothy F., 1001 Van Ness, Tempe. Librarian, Lab. School, 
Ariz. State Univ. 

Smith, Mrs. William C., 4124 N. Invergordon Rd., Scottsdale. Co- 
chairman of board, Pub. Lib. 

Tadlock, Eugenia L., P. O. Box 121, Clifton. Librarian, High School 
and Longhorn Elem. School. 

Wease, Rhae W., Salome. Librarian, Elem. School. 


Friends of pbrizona Libraries and Librarians 


Members of A.S.L.A. Not Included in Directory Listings 


Beston, Mrs. Edgar N., 426 West 3rd St., Scottsdale. 

Blackburn, Mrs. Elizabeth, Rt. 9, Box 964-M, Tucson. 

Bolles, Mrs. H. A., P. O. Box 799, Scottsdale. Member P.L. Board. 

Couturier, Arnold A., 311 West Monroe, Phoenix. Bookbinder. 

Cullom, Frances, 628 Sixth Ave., San Manuel. Member P.L. Board. 

Elliott, Mrs. Alma R., P. O. Box 373, Ajo. Retired librarian. 

Findlay, Mrs. Francis, P. O. Box 5447, San Manuel. Chairman, P.L. 
Board. 

Foster, Mary E., 3218 E. Lee St., Tucson. Retired librarian and in- 
structor in library science. 
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Gunter, Mrs. Elizabeth, P. O. Box 27, Cochise. Honorary member, 
Board of Trustees, Benson Woman’s Club Library. 

Hart, James G., Sr., 116 South 1st Ave., Phoenix. Member, Bd. of 
Supervisors, Maricopa County. 

Horn, Andrew H., 1919 Alpha Rd., Glendale 8, Calif. Librarian, 
Occidental College. 

Joy, Mrs. O. B., 627 Turquoise St., Kingman. Trustee, Pub. Lib. 

Jungwirth, Mrs. Aline, 1830 E. Willetta, Phoenix. 

Kline, Addie, 160 South 10th Ave., Yuma. Retired librarian. 

McGregor, James, P. O. Box 3458, San Francisco, Calif. 

Powell, Lawrence Clark. Librarian, University of California Library, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Shaw, Mrs. Olive, 1450 West Butler Dr., Phoenix. 

Slocum, Mrs. John W., P. O. Box 692, Scottsdale. Member, P.L. Board. 

Smith, Willis L., 19 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Library 
supplier. 

Soule, Miss Michael, 741 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Librarian, Braille Institute. 

Stanley, John, 7262 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. Library sup- 
plier. 


Wollm, R. H., P. O. Box 577, Mesa. 








Time Now to Renew 
Your Membership 


In A.S.L. A. 


neonsbensinlp Dues 


FRIENDS AND TRUSTEES - - - - - = $1.00 
LIBRARIANS WITH ANNUAL SALARY LESS THAN $1500 - - - = 760 
$1501-$3000 - 2.00 
$3001-$4000 - 3.00 
Over $4000 - - 4.00 


If you haven't yet paid your dues for 1959, please mail 
your check today to: 

Mr. WILLIAM F. LINDGREN, TREASURER 

Arizona State Library Association 

University of Arizona Library 

Tucson, Arizona 
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Minutes of the Executive Board Meeting 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1958; MATTHEWS LIBRARY, ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 


— Schneider, Weiler, Lindgren, Hudgins, Heisser, Seiden- 
topf, Bennett, Batchelor, Bartels, Wellborn, White, Cummings, 
Philpott, Fowler, Varner. ABSENT: Chadwick, Gondek. 


The Treasurer’s report for the period September 1-November 30, 
1958 was submitted, showing a balance of $1,105.44. 


Arizona Librarian: Cecil Wellborn, 2nd vice-president and editor, 
reported that all the information for a Directory Issue has been organ- 
ized and is ready for publication in a combined Summer-Fall issue. 


Federal Relations Committee: No report was made since nothing 
had transpired since the last Executive Board meeting. 


School Libraries Committee: Mrs. Grace White reported on the 
School Libraries Section Luncheon at the A.E.A. Convention on Octo- 
ber 31, 1958. Jane Rietveld was guest speaker. Mrs. White stated that 
she had submitted 75 or 80 reservations, but that 152 people attended 
the luncheon. She suggested that it might be wise in the future to 
make an extra charge to those who pay at the door. 


Public Libraries Committee: The chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth Cum- 
mings, announced the addition of two new names to the ‘round robin” 
list for routing of professional library journals. She said there had 
been some postage difficulties, but these were minor and had been 
settled. 


Trustees: Mr. Walter Varner, Jr., a library trustee from Yuma, 
reported for this committee, in Mrs. Catherine Chadwick's absence. 
We were fortunate to have Mr. Varner with us. He has been a trustee 
for eight years, attended the San Francisco meeting, and is member- 
ship chairman for the National Trustees’ Organization. It was Mr. 
Varner’s suggestion that regional meetings be held for the trustees, 
since time is an important element and it is not always possible for 
them to travel. 


College and Special Libraries Committee: Mrs. Wilma Heisser re- 
ported that she had contacted Remington Rand about reproduction 
of cards by microfilm. A sample card was inspected by board members. 
Prices were quoted as follows: In the Phoenix area, 100-2,500 cards, 
51/, cents each; more than 35 miles out of Phoenix, 71/, cents per mile 


and $15.00 additional. They can reproduce 10,000 cards per day. 


The Arizona State Department of Library and Archives is very 
much interested in this project (Union list of Arizoniana). It was the 
opinion of the group that work should be started soon. 


Public Relations Committee: Mr. Schneider read Mrs. Gondek’s 
report. Work has been done on the awards to be presented at the 
1959 Conference, but no material is ready to be submitted for the 
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approval of the Board. Public Relations information for the Confer- 
ence will soon be ready for publication. 


Membership Committee: Miss Marie Seidentopf announced that 
form letters for the membership drive are ready, waiting only for the 
new membership list. Fleming Bennett said the list is being typed and 
will be sent to Miss Seidentopf soon. Miss Seidentopf has also drawn 
up a letter to trustees, which will be mailed as soon as the speaker for 
the Trustees’ Luncheon at the 1959 Conference is announced. 

Recruitment Committee: Material has been collected for the organi- 
zation of student librarians. Miss Nell Manuel has accepted in writing 
an appointment to the committee. Fr. Francis J. Fox has offered his 
services for this committee also. Mrs. Emalee Philpott, chairman, would 
ilso like to have a representative from the library science departments 
of each of our universities. 

At the conclusion of her report, Mrs. Philpott extended to the 
Executive Board an invitation to meet in Thatcher and also to have 
lunch there. Board members were happy to accept the hospitality of 
the people of Thatcher. 

S.W.L.A. Councilor: Mr. Harold Batchelor reported on the Con- 
ference held in Galveston in October, the theme of which was “Books 
and Society.” The delegate from Little Rock had extended an invita- 
tion to S.W.L.A. for the 1962 Conference, but the matter was set 
aside until the midsummer meeting. 

Legislative Committee: Bill Bartels reported one meeting of his 
committee. Mrs. Alice Good has requested from our new State Attor- 
ney an interpretation of present library legislation so that any legisla- 
tion submitted by the committee will be correctly presented. Mr. Bar- 
tels put himself on record as saying that the committee would not rush 
into any legislation, and that any action taken by the committee would 
be submitted with caution. 

Arizona Library Week: Frank Schneider stated that he has been 
unable to get anyone to assume the chairmanship, so he will act as 
chairman. This is a big responsibility and he will need help. 

1959 Convention: Miss Hudgins and Mr. Batchelor, co-chairmen, 
have the situation well in hand. The program will be ready for the 
Spring issue of Arizona Librarian. Mr. Fowler, who was present at 
the Board meeting, will take charge of exhibits; Martha Crouch, trans- 
portation; Wilma Heisser, registration; Helen Moffatt, school librarians. 


It was pointed out that exhibitors at the S.W.L.A. Conferences 
automatically become members, and that it might be wise for A.S.L.A. 
to extend membership privileges to our exhibitors. It was decided to 
place their names on the mailing list for the present, while Bill Lind- 
gren looks into the by-laws to determine whether any changes would 
be required. 

Meeting was adjourned at 11:54 a.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Mrs.) DorotHy WEILER, Secretary 
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LIBRARY SUPPLIES LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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WE PHOTOSTAT Colonial 
ANY REFERENCE: 
MATERIAL Book 
Service 


See Your Librarian, Specialists in supplying the 

or Call Us out-of-print books as listed 
in all Library Indices 
(Granger Poetry; Essay and 


TUCSON General Literature; Shaw; 

Standard; Fiction; Biogra- 

BLUE PRINT phy; Lamont Catalogue; 
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THESE were all bushmen and used to spending their 
nights alone, and every man carried a book in his 


saddlebags An ordinary book would not do. Any 
book worth carrying had to last a year or more 

So each one carried a book he couldn't understand 
that would last him awhile, and this was the book he 
talked by 


Olaf Ruben 
Revenge in the Desert SATURDAY EVENING POST 
May 4, 1957 


BOOKS are the most remarkable creation of man. Nothing else 
| be builds ever lasts 
| CLARENCE Day 


THEY had begun the book the night before and been 
both charmed and delighted. It had taken them back 
to places in Paris which they knew and loved. It is 
only those things people enjoy together or endure 
together which makes comrades of them, and when 
the writing of any master takes hold of two people 
they experience comradeship to the uttermost. The 
lives of Mom and Dad had been fairly knotted to- 
gether by strands of strength and beauty from good 
books. It is human to be drawn to those who like 
what we do, who respond to the same ideals and 
strive toward the same standards. 


Instead of merely going to dances and amusement 
parks and shows together, there should be a law 
compelling all courting couples to read a few good 
books together. Then they will know whether or not 
they are spiritually in harmony. 


— Lee Shippey 


THE GREAT AMERICAN FAMILY 


IT WAS my habit to go very slowly up the low, broad 
steps to the palace entrance, pleasing my eyes with 
the majestic lines of the building, and lingering to 
read again the carved inscriptions: “Public Library — 
Built by the People — Free to All.” 

Did I not say it was my palace? Mine, because I 
was a citizen; mine, though I was born an alien; mine, 
though I lived on Dover Street. My palace — mine! 


— Mary Antin 
THE PROMISED LAND 




















CAXTON BOOKS 


SPRING and SUMMER 1959 


THOMAS, SEWELL 


SILHOUETTES OF 
CHARLES S. THOMAS 


A vigorous account of an ardent 
“Johnny Reb” from Georgia who 
went West and eventually be- 
came the governor and later a 
senator of his adopted state, 
Colorado. 

May 21 — Approx. 244 pages, 8 
vo, 44 illustrations-Thomas $7.50 


MARTIN, WILLIAM (as told to 
Molly Radford Martin) 


BILL MARTIN, 

AMERICAN (Ab) 
A life story told by a Swiss-born 
American who made his own 
way from the age of fifteen. The 
account, taken from wire record- 
ings, covers the high points of 
Bill’s adventures from childhood 
through World War II and a re- 
turn visit to Switzerland after 
thirty years. This is a _ lean, 
spare narrative, a modern-age 
account of an immigrant boy 
who became a real American. 
March 21— Approx. 254 pages, 
large 12mo - - - - Martin $5.00 


MESSINESI, X. L. 


MEET THE 
ANCIENT GREEKS 


(Misc) 
This fine book contains impor- 
tant background material for 
anyone interested in the ancient 
Greeks, from whom we have in- 
herited the traditions of free- 
dom, liberty, and the dignity 
and importance of the individ- 
ual. For more than two centur- 
ies this tiny country produced 
the most superior race of men 
known on earth, great poets, 
dramatists, sculptors, architects, 
philosophers, scientists, soldiers, 
sailors, and statesmen. .The au- 
thor, present AP correspondent 
in Athen, gives an interesting 
and accurate description of 
Greece as it was more than two 
thousand years ago. 
June 21—Approx. 252 pages, 
large 12mo, 32 pages of illustra- 
tions from photographs - $5.00 


YAGER, ROSEMARY 


THE FOUR 
BRONZE HORSES 


Here is the story of the far 
four bronze horses that 

stand on their pedestals a 
St. Mark’s Basilica in Ve 
Italy. The account begins 
ago in the Hippodrome oi 
rinth during a colorful Olyn 
in the year 296 B.C. From 
torical records, travel di' 
and other sources, the a: 
recounts their journeys 

Greece to Venice, inch 
their sojourns in Rome 
Paris and the dangers 

faced in World Wars I and 
Illustrated with wood-bloc’ 
gravings by Charles H. Joslin 
and colored photograph for dust 
jacket and frontispiece from 
Free Lance Photographers Guild. 
February 21—Approx. 236 pages, 
large 12mo, 7 full-page and 14 
spot drawings from wood-block 
engravings; frontispiece from 
colored photograph-Bronze $4.00 


CHINDAHL, GEORGE lL. 


A HISTORY OF THE 


CIRCUS IN AMERICA 
(A) 
A scholarly survey of the origin 
and development of the circus 
in the United States, Mexico, 
and Canada, with forty-four il- 
lustrations, a list of 1,100 cir- 
cuses, an annotated bibliogra- 
phy, and an index. 
Ready—Approx. 278 pages, large 
12mo, 44 illustrations from pho- 
tographs Circus $5.00 


LEFEVRE, ROBERT 


THE NATURE OF 
MAN AND HIS 
GOVERNMENT 


A philosophical interpretation of 
the nature of government, writ- 
ten by an ardent spokesman for 
freedom, whose dissection of 
the function of government is 
concise and revealing. 
July 21—Approx. 64 pages, large 
12mo paper bound 

Government $1.00 
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